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PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH.* 


By James H. Hyslop. 


The only excuse that I shall offer for bringing the sub- 
ject of psychical research before the Philosophical Associa- 
tion is the invitation of the secretary to do so. I would not 
have voluntarily proposed it, as I have enough to bear in 
being known as thinking about it at all. But I am glad that 
an involuntary opportunity has occurred to present some 
features of the subject to a group of men who are, or ought 
to be, as much interested in the outcome or promises of its 
work as the scientific psychologist. I grant that many will 
think—and from the traditions of science may rightly think 
—that the subject belongs more properly to the experimental 
psychologist and hence to the Psychological Association. 
The experimental psychologist, however, keeps shy of it 
as yet and will probably not boast of any conquests until he 
can come in as the husband of the woman who killed the 
bear. The philosopher might well refer me to the psycholo- 
gists, and to the psychologists I would go if they were not 
joined to their idols. They will not even refer us to the 
philosophers, but pass by on the other side, and I rejoice to 
find that, as in Plato and Aristotle, the metaphysician widens 
his interest until we may say again—I hope with similar ap- 
proval—Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. Besides I 
recall that the Philosophic Association is itself the outcome 
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of a protest against ignoring that meaning of phenomena 
which keeps the spiritual vision, Plato’s theoria, the philo- 
sophic passion, turned toward the wider horizon which even 
ordinary sense experience is forever revealing in the alembic 
of nature. This is ample excuse for you and for me to men- 
tion the residual facts of experience in the presence of those 
whose business it is to welcome any circumstance that may 
discover the movable limits of human knowledge. It is 
something, too, again to appear before a court which is will- 
ing to accept a suit that presumably belongs to another 
jurisdiction. I refer, of course, to Psychology. 

I can well appreciate the embarrassment of both parties 
in the petition to take up the quest of investigation in this 
matter. In the first place, the problems of psychic research, 
on one side of their nature at least, are scientific ones and 
for that reason are presumably excluded from the territory 
of philosophy and metaphysics. ‘They are in certain respects 
at least apparently psychological. But as psychology in 
recent years has protested against any and all metaphysics 
and philosophy as irrelevant to its issues, an excuse may be 
sought to exclude psychic research from its purview in spite 
of certain affinities with that field. Experimental psychol- 
ogy especially alleges that its function is not to study the 
soul or to ascertain whether it exists or not, but to ascertain 
the uniformities of co-existence and sequence in the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, regardless of all questions whether 
these phenomena are functions of the brain or incidents in 
the life of a spiritual subject other than the brain. It will 
insist on such an assumption that it is no business of psy- 
chology to search either for a soul or its destiny, having to 
be content with the laws of mental phenomena and not to 
feel concern for their meaning either metaphysical or ethical. 
This, of course, is high ground and I would not contend 
against it, but for the human interest attaching to all facts 
affecting psychology of any kind. I should not so much 
insist that the experimental psychologist should make the 
problem one of his as I would ask at least tolerance for the 
work and respect for the field in which it must be done. If 
he will not admit it as a part of his own territory he must at 
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least not claim a monopoly of scientific interest in the com- 
paratively narrow field of sticking pins into human subjects 
or measuring mental time. 

On the other hand, the problems of psychic research in- 
volve the method of science and psychology, even tho the 
conclusions be those’ at least bordering on metaphysics. If 
we are to assume that philosophy has nothing to do with 
scientific method we may well understand why it should has- 
ten to absolve itself from all duties in the premises, and so 
try to relegate a disagreeable task to psychology. But if 
philosophy will have none of it, we can make the same de- 
mands as upon the psychologist, namely, that no prejudices 
be admitted against the study of what must result in con- 
clusions of interest to both philosophy and psychology. 

The whole difficulty between the two groups of interest 
may be stated thus. Psychic research undoubtedly must be 
ruled by scientific method, and the scientific method of psy- 
chology at that, while its object is not the professed object 
of existing experimental psychology. Its object and con- 
clusions are related to those of metaphysics, and this too 
whether the conclusion be positive or negative. The prob- 
lem of psychical research regards the existence and destiny 
of the soul, while experimental psychology avows that it has 
no interest and no duties in such a problem. Let us grant 
its narrow conception of its interest and restore philosophy 
to the function which Plato gave it, namely, of comprehend- 
ing all human interests in its folds, and widen scientific 
method, or even philosophic method, sufficiently to disap- 
point psychology of its most precious possibilities. We have 
only three alternatives. First we may assume to study the 
problem as one vital to philosophy and allow psychology to 
go its blind and ignorant way; or, secondly, we can insist 
that psychology widen its scope sufficiently to comprehend 
what it so passionately eschews, or thirdly we may insist, if 
neither will accept the challenge, that both, after accepting 
a divorce from each other, may allow a dowry to the issues 
that gave rise to both of them. The method of the one and 
the object of the other, however, ought to devise a modus 
vivendi for psychic research that may assure its pursuits. 
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Philosophy on any conception of its field and duties can 
hardly ignore the problem, as any conclusion which either 
shows the limits of knowledge and duty or points to an ex- 
tension of their meaning, cannot fail to be of interest to its 
vocation. Psychology, on the other hand, can hardly avail 
to invoke any human interest unless its results are commen- 
surate with the most general problems of human life and 
will have either to incorporate psychic research in its terri- 
tory or welcome the attainment of conclusions that will make 
its own pursuits useful and effective. But whether in junc- 
tion or distinct from both of them, psychic research deserves 
the encouragement which the object of the one and the 
method of the other makes imperative. 

With this statement of general principles I may briefly 
summarize the aims of the work which this paper repre- 
sents. The new Society for Psychical Research for this 
country is the sequel of the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson 
and the consequent dissolution of the American Branch of 
the English Society. It was the intention of the persons 
organizing this new movement to have carried out their 
plans in conjunction with Dr. Hodgson, but his death pre- 
cipitated the organization of an independent body before the 
organizers were completely ready to put their plans into 
effect. 

It was apparent from certain types of phenomena with 
which investigators came into contact that the field of psy- 
chical research prosecuted by the English Society needed to 
be greatly extended and to be made to take in’the wide terri- 
tory of Abnormal Psychology and possibly some borderland 
phenomena between Physiology and Psychology. The per- 
sons interested, therefore, resolved to organize investiga- 
tion upon a larger scale than the parent Society. This led 
to the incorporation of the “ American Institute for Scientific 
Research.” This title was given it because the largest part 
of its field was more or less independent of that occupied by 
psychic research, or the supernormal. In this organization 
it was resolved to divide the territory into two divisions, 
Section “A” which should concern itself with Abnormal 
Psychology, including hallucinations, secondary personality, 
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functional mental diseases, hypnotism and all phenomena re- 
lated to various nervous trotbles and the therapeutic methods 
necessary to understand them, and Section “B” which 
should occupy itself with the alleged supernormal experi- 
ences of telepathy, apparitions, clairvoyance, premonition, 
mediumship, dowsing, etc. The third section is merely an 
idea which it is hoped to realize later and relates to the 
problems of heredity, prenatal influences, the latter of which 
is without any adequate scientific support, if it has any 
grounds at all, and with these some problems on the border- 
line of both them. 

If the problems which the American Institute wishes to 
take up had only a scientific interest there would be little 
excuse for presenting their aims before the Philosophical As- 
sociation. But at least one field of the inquiry is vitally 
connected with philosophic issues. I refer to the problem 
of a future life. I refer to this, however, because I wish to 
recognize the general conception of the public and others 
regarding the work and at the same time to correct some of 
its illusions. It is time, after nearly twenty-five years work, 
to admit that there are and have been many additional ques- 
tions before the psychical researcher, and to urge that some 
suspense of judgment has still to be maintained regarding 
actual achievements. But among the problems which the 
Society has investigated and wishes still to investigate more 
thoroughly is that of a future life, and the human interest in 
it is such that we cannot escape the conviction of most peo- 
ple that we are concerned only with that. And I admit that 
it is this problem which is most intimately associated with 
the question of metaphysics. It is connected therewith be- 
cause it involves the problem of existence beyond the reach 
of sensory perception in its normal functions. The estab- 
lishment of any such conclusion must affect philosophy in 
its primary duties very profoundly and must lay the founda- 
tion of a very large reconstruction of things metaphysical, 
ethical and religious. 

Perhaps the question would have had less importance for 
many other ages. But the civilization of the West has lived 
so long within the shadows of a belief in a future life that 
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the materialistic and agnostic reaction must naturally carry 
with it the loss of many ideals cherished under the domina- 
tion of that religious view of the world, and whatever we may 
say about the proper attitude of man toward the order of 
the cosmos; whatever abuses have characterized the belief 
in the past, and whatever strength human nature needs from 
a firm knowledge of the present and its place in individual 
self-realization, nevertheless if we wish to understand what 
value nature places on personality in comparison with other 
things in its alembic, we must come to some conclusion about 
the probabilities of this future being a fact or not. Far more 
than the satisfaction of a college professor is at stake. He 
can be trusted, with his salary and culture to enjoy himself, 
free from the bitter struggle for existence. He thinks he 
has nothing to pay to the ideals and hopes of the dull mil- 
lions that toil foredone at the wheel of labor, and can be 
independent of their wants and hopes. A day of reckon- 
ing will come, especially when that multitude holds the fran 
chise, and little grace will be shown to the philosopher who 
cannot reinstate some spiritual ideal which makes intellect- 
ual and aesthetic life worth while. Short shrift will the 
man have who cannot offer a quid pro quo for the leisure and 
opportunity to delve into the mysteries of the world. The 
economic ideal has possessed modern civilization and I think 
history shows clearly that, however necessary certain eco- 
nomic advantages may have for a certain self-realization, 
they do not in the least guarantee spiritual culture when 
they are possessed by a materialistic public. Something of 
the meaning of things beyond mere sensory life, especially 
for the unfortunate classes, who have as high spiritual ideals 
as we may cherish and yet have not found the chances for 
their realization. 

Assuming then that the philosopher will admit the legiti- 
macy of the problem, if not its importance, we may suggest 
the conditions under which it has to be solved. We can no 
longer rely upon a priori speculation for our views of the uni- 
verse. We are subject to empirical methods. The day of 
dreaming and reasoning without premises in facts has gone 
—gone at least for the time, and some of us think it must 
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remain past. This aside, however, the fact is, that no philos- 
ophy in this age has any chance for survival which does not 
base itself on empirical facts. When it comes to the im- 
mortality of the soul we ask for evidence within the limits 
of scientific method or we surrender it and teach Stoicism 
as a refuge from the accusation of cowardice. But for 
positive belief, if we insist on having any interest in the 
problem at all, we must go to empirical facts. It is that 
method for which psychic research stands and it will simply 
turn any other hope out of doors. . 

Nearly twenty-five years of collecting experiences in va- 
rious types of supernormal phenomena, if they do not justify 
the claims of proof for a future life, certainly make it a plau- 
sible hope and it remains for those who claim any intelli- 
gence and human interest to see whether this plausible hope 
be an illusion or not. We are fast arriving where scepticism 
must be on the defensive. Scepticism has long been re- 
spectable without the use of any other than a priori methods. 
That is no longer its immunity. It will now have to give 
an account of itself by the patient study of facts or slink 
away into disrepute. 

This briefly explains the situation to-day, and it is the 
excuse for asking an interest in the solution which certain 
facts promise to give to the larger hope, as I think Tennyson 
called it. We are not ashamed to discuss Plato and Soc- 
rates in this matter, and why not the issue itself. Are we to 
be forever playing about historical conceptions and have no 
truth of our own to hold? Must we evade the primary issues 
which even the most ethical types of the Greek would not 
evade? I think not. At least the task should be as re- 
spectable to-day as then, and if it is not so, it is because 
philosophy has grown too aristocratic in a democratic civili- 
zation to accept its responsibilities. 

The actual work which this organized investigation in the 
English Society has accompished, and which it set out to 
accomplish, is the collection of a mass of facts, real or alleged, 
just as you wish to interpret it, bearing on the issue which 
I have defined. Previously the alleged phenomena were 
ignored and received no recognition within the ranks of 
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orthodox science, and naturally enough obtained the repu- 
tation of having no importance. The case was precisely 
like that of meteors. These astronomic phenomena were 
ridiculed by scientific men precisely as they now ridicule 
apparitions and telepathic claims. It was the same with 
travelling balls of electricity and hypnotism. In all of them 
it was the untutored mind that made the discovery and the 
scientific man opposed and ridiculed it until the facts forced 
him to surrender. The analogy between the phenomena 
which proved the existence of meteors and those which at 
least apparently prove a transcendental spiritual world is 
very close in the fundamental characteristics which illustrate 
both their strength and their weakness. These are their 
sporadic nature. It required the collective force of many 
scattered incidents to prove scientifically the existence of 
meteors, and it requires the collective mass of supernormal 
phenomena to give scientific weight to the claims of a spir- 
itual world which so rarely intromits its influence into the 
material world at points that can have evidential importance. 

Now every one who understands scientific method must 
admit the right of scepticism when he deals with some iso- 
lated apparition or mental coincidence which may claim to 
represent supernormal events. Measured against the total 
mass of knowledge which bears no indication of such extra- 
ordinary claims, it is natural and justifiable to resist the spec- 
ulative claims of the spiritualist, even tho the isolated fact 
is extraordinary enough to excite interest. But it is. not 
so easy to justify the same kind of treatment for a large col- 
lective mass of similar facts occurring under conditions that 
seem to exclude chance from their explanation. Unfortu- 
nately the scientific dogmatist has been able, if not to ex- 
plain away, to diminish the evidential value of sporadic in- 
stances of apparitions, mental coincidences, and mediumistic 
phenomena, and, finding that he might resist individual in- 
stances as indications of very large theories he has neglected 
the collective weight of many facts not so easily attributed 
to illusion, hallucination, or chance coincidence. It is this 
latter circumstance that makes out the whole case of the 
psychic researcher, and it will not do for the Philistine to 
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imagine that, because he has weakened the evidential im- 
portance of an incident, he has explained it. In the end he 
has the collective whole to explain, and this has characteris- 
tics not readily explicable by the means discrediting the indi- 
vidual instance. 

Now the Society has collected a vast mass of incidents 
representing apparitions, telepathy, clairvoyance, and pre- 
monition, all of these terms being mere names for certain 
facts, real or alleged, and the collection is impressive enough 
to suggest some extraordinary explanation. The work of 
Mr. Myers on Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death may be regarded as a summary of all the most reliable 
facts of experience which the Society has been able to ob- 
tain and more or less to authenticate. It is time to give them 
some meaning in the scheme of human experience. The 
fact that they are outside the normal or most common expe- 
rience of men is no reason for ignoring them. ‘They are no 
more outside it than were meteors outside the narrow theo- 
ries of the astronomers. The fact that they find a place 
in that experience at all entitles them to articulation with 
the explanation which will reach them. They certainly sug- 
gest conclusions which widen our knowledge of the cosmos 
without conflicting with any but a narrowly dogmatic view 
of it. That wider view also is no more revolutionary in the 
field of psychology than are Roentgen rays, Hertzian waves, 
and radio-active substances in the field of physics. The re- 
sults then summarize themselves in the possibility of the con- 
tinuity of consciousness or human personality, with perhaps 
a number of adjunct capacities of mind which are not yet 
understood and whose meaning places them on the border- 
line of the two states of existence. This result may not 
revolutionize philosophy, but it will give that kind of assur- 
ance, if sufficiently proved, which enables the practical man 
and moralist to reconstruct his method of renovating the 
world in its ethical work. I cannot dwell upon this view 
of the matter, but I indicate it as the one important outcome 
which philosophy has generally tried to support until recent 
times, in order to elevate the spiritual ideals of the race. 
The substitution of scientific for philosophic method has de- 
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prived philosophic arguments on all questions of their for- 
mer cogency and it remains for science to vindicate the ideals 
which philosophy held with faith. If we are going to con- 
trol the vast multitude in a democracy we must be able to 
prove the value of personality, and that value will be en- 
hanced in proportion to the place it occupies in the scheme 
of the cosmos. If it assigns it only an ephemeral impor- 
tance we may expect man to look at the matter in this way 
as long as he is ethically influenced by cosmic considerations 
in the adoption of his ideals. If he finds that nature respects 
consciousness and the spiritual life by giving them perma- 
nence, as it does to matter and force, we may expect to have 
mental and moral influence of the most important type to 
direct and cheer conduct. But without these we shall have 
just the materialistic struggle for lower satisfactions which 
alarms so many earnest thinkers in our present social and 
political problems. 

Now I recognize that the full claims of the psychical re- 
searchers have not been substantiated to the extent of mak- 
ing a large number of converts to them among men of the 
type of Huxley and Darwin, and I do not care to apologize 
for this in any way. But I would assert with much confi- 
dence that the phenomena are frequent enough and suff- 
ciently authenticated to make it imperative that the philos- 
opher and the psychologist should direct the investigation 
instead of following in the wake of it. We have a large task 
before us. The phenomena are exceedingly sporadic, and 
those that we can accredit with evidential importance are 
still more infrequent. We may have to collect for a cen- 
tury before we have done more than prepare the way for the 
right sort of experimentation and observation. We must 
not let the rush of modern life push us into hasty conclusions 
or to divert our interest from the phenomena because we do 
not discover the full meaning of the cosmos in one day or 
through one instance of suggestive facts. We have to ex- 
ercise great patience and perseverance, and be content for a 
long time in merely collecting facts, or allegations of facts, 
waiting for the discovery of those characteristics in a col- 
lective whole which we cannot trust in the individual inci- 
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dent. The organization of the American Society for Psychi- 
cal Research and the incorporation of the American Institute 
for Scientific Research, of which the Society is merely a 
Section, has been made to give better opportunities for the 
prosecution of this work and to articulate the study of the 
real or alleged supernormal with both normal and abnormal 
psychology. If all who have any appreciation of the func- 
tions of psychology and philosophy in the community will 
just sympathize and assist in various ways with this work 
they will not repent their interest or courage. We shall 
have to face an age and a press which knows only to make 
fun and indulge in ridicule of all serious things. Even the 
ministry finds it hard to be serious any longer. The infec- 
tion of amusement in every field of activity and of contempt 
and ridicule has spread so that those who see the importance 
of this work must be able to abide their time, and as long 
as facts are on their side he will laugh best who laughs last. 

The primary matter for us, however, is the recognition of 
a problem which is not without an unusual interest for the 
metaphysician, less perhaps for its solution than for its bear- 
ing and implications in connection with the larger signifi- 
cance of things. Next to this is the clear conception of the 
fact that it will require a long time and great patience to 
solve it. The connection between a spiritual and the ma- 
terial world, assuming that the former exists, is not so con- 
stant or so easy that we can make it either intelligible or 
assured by any superficial inquiry. It took physical science 
long to lay the foundations for its recent achievements, and 
it will take psychic research long to do even its preliminary 
work, and we have to obtain both means and method for con- 
ducting its investigations on a scale commensurate with the 
nature of the problem and with the difficulties which it must 
encounter. 

Philosophy has had to live in the “dim religious light ” 
of faith for the last century and to contend with science for 
its existence, but the facts which have been pouring into 
recognition from psychic research may enable it to appro- 
priate the calcium light of science for conclusions which 
science has not been willing to admit. That affords an op- 
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portunity which cannot well be neglected. Tho much re- 
mains to be done and will require united efforts to attain, 
yet enough has been done to set physicists to thinking, paus- 
ing even before the facts in their own field which have shaken 
the old materialism and opened the way for a priori possi- 
bilities which psychic research may prove empirically to be 
facts. But in the fulfillment of that task the philosopher will 
have to act as a restraint on many popular passions and fol- 
lies. If he had kept in touch with the real problems of com- 
mon life he could the more easily have led the masses which 
are now driving him into the battle. Sir Oliver Lodge, a 
physicist, is in the front, and tho he does not approach the 
problem with the same equipment as does the metaphysician, 
the prevailing habit of giving confidence to physical science 
in its conquests, while it has ridiculed philosophy and theol- 
ogy alike, will give the philosopher a disadvantage if he does 
not assume his own rights, and hence I here plead the obli- 
gation of philosophy and psychology to see that they govern 
where they have hitherto only been following. I simply 
reiterate, therefore, in conclusion, the presence of sufficient 
authenticated material to render probable the existence of a 
wider horizon for human personality—a horizon which will 
enable the moralist and the political ruler alike to deal with 


the practical problems of life in a way which no materialist 
can do. 


A REMARKABLE MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIENCE. 
By Dr. J. F. Babcock. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following paper is by a gentleman with whom I am 
personally acquainted. He is a dentist by profession, tho 
retired. The summary here printed is a brief report from the 
detailed record which is in our possession, and we hope some 
day to print it in the Proceedings. It will not appear eviden- 
tial to those who demand proof of the supernormal, and it 
is not published here as evidence of any theory whatever. 
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The importance of the paper consists mainly in its illustrative 
character of phenomena having great psychological value, 
and if the future should show that these and similar phenom- 
ena belong to the class with which they claim to belong the 
interest in them will not be less for that reason, tho at present 
they may have no other interest than illustration of import- 
ant psychological phenomena. ‘They are at least illustrative 
of dramatic impersonation which do not represent the normal 
action of the author’s consciousness. 

The author some twenty years before these phenomena 
occurred had been a student of spiritualistic claims, and had 
exposed a number of frauds, tho he also witnessed enough 
of what seemed to him to be genuine to think favorably of a 
spiritistic hypothesis. He appreciates the scepticism which 
naturally interprets such instances as unconscious fabrica- 
tion, tho he is at a loss to believe this even in phenomena like 
these that lack the primary credentials for a supernormal 
source. Witnesses of the gentleman’s veracity and intelli- 
gence have been sufficient, and I think the paper will supply 
internal evidence of sufficient intelligence to make any out- 
side inquiries on that point superfluous. The primary prob- 
lem is his veracity, and my acquaintance with him and ob- 
servation of some of his automatic writing, as well as the 
testimony of others, put that beyond the usual rights of 
scepticism. I have every reason to believe that no one need 
question the gentleman’s integrity and veracity, whatever in- 
terpretation may be given the alleged phenomena. I have 
found the gentleman perfectly open-minded in regard to his 
own phenomena, tho desiring to have some other explana- 
tion of them than secondary personality. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


The author published this account for private circulation 
and so concealed his identity. I retain that form here, tho 
he consents to the use of his real name. 


Synopsis of a Remarkable Mediumistic Experience. 


In the year 1882 a young professional man, then thirty-six 
vears of age, whom, for the purposes of this recital, we will 
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designate by the name of Doctor Hunt, and who, previous to 
this year of 1882, had been a consistent opponent of every- 
thing Spiritualistic, was induced by a friend, in whose intelli- 
gence he had confidence, and under the pressure of unusual 
circumstances, to visit, by himself, and without previous ap- 
pointment, a so-called medium: a farmer’s wife of the highest 
reputation, and who made no public or professional preten- 
sions of any sort whatever. The doctor called upon this 
lady fully resolved that he would conduct himself and his 
utterances in such a way as to neutralize any anticipated at- 
tempt at deception, but notwithstanding his precautions, his 
skepticism and his reticence, the interview with this person- 
ally unknown medium was fraught with developments of 
such a nature as to supply him with material that challenged 
his most thoughtful consideration. 

Among many incidents of that visit he was informed by a 
purported spirit friend named Josie, and who, previous to her 
death, had been a cherished friend, that he was himself the 
possessor of mediumistic ability, and that, if he would take 
pencil and paper that night and place himself in a position 
to write, she would come and control his hand. Skeptical of 
any result, he did so and, after waiting for some time, he 
found in a faint way, much to his astonishment, that the 
“ Josie’s”” assertion of the afternoon was, to some extent, a 
true one, since, while not conscious of contributing any vol- 
untary assistance, but extremely suspicious of it, his hand 
was moved to write more or less of a wholly unimportant 
character; but, as time progressed, the control grew gradu- 
ally stronger, and his hand was influenced to write freely 
upon many varied topics—as freely as a conversation be- 
tween living friends might have been conducted. There 
were four of these asserted spirit controls, with all of whom 
Doctor Hunt had been upon intimate terms of friendship 
during their earthly existence, and their writing, in many in- 
stances, was of a most serious and exhaustive test character, 
because of what was written, and the doctor finally had no 
other recourse than to acknowledge and firmly believe in its 
spiritual origin, though, inconsistent as it was, he remained 
as skeptical as before in relation to all other spiritualistic 
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phenomena, save that involved in his own experience. 
Scarcely had this period arrived, however, when the writing 
abruptly ceased—cut short off, without the slightest prelim- . 
inary warning of any sort or nature—and, for twenty-two 
years thereafter, not another spirit-inspired word could the 
doctor write, though, following the early period of this sud- 
den cessation of his ability to write, he tried many times to 
bring about its renewal, and less frequently as time passed 
on, but he never permitted a whole year to elapse without de- 
voting some brief portion of it to an attempt to regain his 
former ability, always, however, without the slightest re- 
sulting encouragement. Thus twenty-two years passed 
away, bringing Doctor Hunt, who had meantime retired from 
practice, to the age of fifty-nine. During this interval he had 
returned to his original skepticism—always barring his own 
former experience—and had avoided all intercourse with any 
and everything of a spiritualistic nature, content to let such 
matters take their own course, but cherishing his personal 
knowledge that the ability of a spirit, so called, to return to 
this life from beyond the grave, had been proven beyond all 
possibility of the least doubt in his own mind; that the ques- 
tion “If a man die shall he live again?” had been most em- 
phatically answered in the affirmative, and with this knowl- 
edge he was willing to rest satisfied; a knowledge which he 
had never communicated to any, even at the time of the 
writing’s activity, save some three or four personal friends of 
a liberal scope of mind. Such was the condition of affairs 
when, in the closing days of the year 1904, Doctor Hunt was 
prostrated upon a bed of sickness necessitating the care of a 
trained nurse. As the period of convalescence lay heavily on 
his hands, it occurred to him that it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to enter upon a patient and persistent effort to see if 
the former ability to write might be renewed, but for some 
time there were no results; the hand remaining passive and 
quiescent, even under the most ardent desire, and it was the 
doctor’s custom to spend an hour or more on each occasion 
with pencil in hand, resting on a pad of writing paper, when 
suddenly, upon one of these occasions, he became conscious 
of an unusual sensation in the pencil hand: a feeling of pres- 
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sure and attempt at propulsion of the pencil, which soon after 
resulted in an actual, well defined effort at writing, though it 
was wholly illegible. 

At this time Doctor Hunt very much feared, so slow and 
uncertain was the movement, that his strong desire to re- 
acquire his former writing ability had involuntarily stimu- 
lated a personal attempt to succeed, though he was wholly 
unconscious that such was the case. However, no real cause 
existed for such skepticism, since a few more trials demon- 
strated beyond all question that his hand was again under 
control, even as it had been so many years previously, though 
its old perfection was much slower than formerly in matur- 
ing. During the course of the following several weeks prac- 
tice the control—which purported to be that of “ Josie,” one 
of the old 1882 quartette—had obtained a sufficient mastery 
over the doctor’s hand to write freely upon any topic desired, 
but as time passed on many things were written so unlike the 
“ Josie’ of the olden time, that Doctor Hunt was compelled 
to become suspicious that some other than “ Josie” had as- 
sumed her name and was endeavoring to deceive him, and 
such was the ultimate development, since it soon transpired, 
through their own admissions, that two so-called spirits, a 
man and a woman, both of a depraved worldly life and nature. 
had conspired to try and deceive the doctor in every possible 
manner that a wolf might accomplish in sheep’s clothing. 
They clung to the use of “ Josie’s”” name and identity, until 
a climax was imminent in Doctor Hunt’s resolve to volun- 
tarily abandon the writing permanently, since it had come 
to consist of a series of the most cunningly devised, and 
shrewdly developed, deceptions conceivable to human en- 
deavor, to say nothing of their future life origin. In the 
earlier portion of the writing Doctor Hunt was almost awed 
at the fact alone of there being any writing at all, originated 
and controlled from such a source; and by the certainty of 
the fact that he possessed in himself the ability to communi- 
cate with the so-called dead. 

This knowledge so impressed him, at this early period of 
the writing, that he failed to consider so very much about 
what was written, as that any writing existed at all, but, as 
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time passed, and the fact of the writing became an almost 
every day commonplace, that feeling of awe lessened, and he 
gave more attention to the extreme peculiarities of the sub- 
stance of what his hand was being controlled to write. He 
would propose tests of various kinds, which were readily ac- 
quiesced in by the control, but which would invariably prove 
fruitless of result. Other spirit controls would be introduced 
by name, some of whom had been known by Hunt in this 
life, while others were unknown, but who, upon request, gave 
addresses, for the doctor to write to, as proof of their sin- 
cerity, but, when written to, the letters of inquiry were al- 
ways returned stamped “ Unknown,” while those with whom 
the doctor had formerly been acquainted would write some- 
thing so unworthy of them as to excite his strongest suspicion 
as to their proper identity. 

Upon subsegently discussing these suspicions with the 
apparent “ Josie” she would cunningly evade all discussion, 
or else tender some more or less plausible explanation. Doc- 
tor Hunt had for some time been coming to the conclusion 
that any spirit but that of “Josie” was the controller of 
his hand, and as a final test of sincerity—an ultimatum—pro- 
posed one of a decisive, but simple character, which was ac- 
cepted by the control, with the advance understanding that, 
should it fail, Hunt would at once abandon all further at- 
tempt at writing. It did fail, and was meant to fail at the 
time of its acceptance, having been agreed to by the con- 
trol, only as another opportunity of perpetrating an addi- 
tional deception, which the control, as subsequent events 
amply proved, malignantly delighted in, but this proposed 
test, and the certainty that the doctor meant to voluntarily 
terminate all further writing, served to expose the whole char- 
acter of the plot and conspiracy, (imagine such language as 
applicable to such a source) as entered into by a man and a 
woman spirit, whose only, subsequently confessed, motive 
was “to have a little fun with you.” Upon the failure of the 
test last referred to, the male conspirator signed his name as 
“Edward J. Wantonness,” thus meaning to convey the ob- 
vious impression that what had been written had been done 
through deliberate wantonness. Subsequently, however, he 
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asserted that his name was “ Emmons,” that he was a pugi- 
list during life, and that he met death on the scaffold for a 
murder, committed in Kansas. The woman’s name was 
given as Alice B. Wilson and who, as she afterwards con- 
fessed, had been doing the writing under the influence and 
control of “Emmons.” During the conversation, i. e. writ- 
ing, which ensued after these developments, “ Emmons ” 
acted the blackguard in every respect possible, and was in- 
formed by Doctor Hunt that he was “no gentleman!” a 
self obvious statement, but which after events proved that 
“Emmons” took deadly umbrage at. The doctor was at 
once disposed to instantly abandon the writing forever, but, 
realizing the overwhelming importance of the vital fact of 
a spirit’s ability to return and intelligently communicate at 
all—regardless of the character of the communication—and 
all which such a fact involved, and which had been unmis- 
takably verified as a fact time and time again, he hesitated to 
abruptly terminate the writing, and he finally decided that 
he would take some weeks to give the entire matter the 
careful consideration which was its due. At the end of three 
weeks, during which period he had made no endeavor to 
write further, Doctor Hunt had firmly decided to abandon 
the writing for good, since he could perceive no possible ad- 
vantage to be derived from its continuance under such wick- 
edly vicious controls, and upon the next attempt.at writing, 
with “ Alice” as the avowed control, he so informed her, 
and naturally supposed that such a decision would perma- 
nently end the whole affair, but she proceeded to express her 
great sorrow for all that had previously occurred; that she 
was sincerely repentant for the first time in her whole ca- 
reer, either worldly or spiritual; that “Emmons” had taken 
himself away for good; and that, if the doctor caused the 
writing to cease at that stage of the proceedings; just at the 
time when she had resolved to try and lead a different life, 
because events connected with the writing had so deter- 
mined her, he would be “assuming a responsibility greater 
than he could possibly comprehend.” Doctor Hunt believed 
that this was but a continuation of the former attempts at 
deception, and he informed her that he did not believe a 
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word of what she had written, but that in deference to her 
pleading, he would give her just one more trial, and accept 
the consequences; but it may as well be stated at this point, 
as later, that she fulfilled her every promise from that time 
on, giving ample evidence, as the writing progressed, that 
her professions of repentance and reform were sincere and 
genuine ones. At Doctor Hunt’s request she undertook to 
write the history of her earth life, one of wickedness and 
suffering, without the slightest repentance at the time, only 
at the end to be shot by a jealous lover, in a New York 
saloon, though the wound was not necessarily a fatal one 
in itself. She was removed to Bellevue Hospital, but blood 
poisoning occurred, and there she died in the month of Au- 
gust, 1883, aged only twenty-two years. “ When I awoke” 
—as she wrote— “ the first thing that I became conscious of 
was the most magnificent singing that mortal ears ever list- 
ened to,” and she then proceeds to tell of her entrance into 
the new life, and of the “ spirit guide’ who met her to con- 
duct her to her future place of abode; of the scenes which 
she saw, and of her guide parting from her in a locality 
which she describes as “excelling in majestic beauty the 
most imaginative that the human mind can conceive.” All 
of which was greatly to her astonishment. “Since my 
worldly life had been of so vile a character that I had fully 
expected to incur the punishment which the Bible and the 
preachers had led me to believe was my due,” but she pro- 
ceeds to say, her wild life on earth had so formed and per- 
meated her nature that she found herself unhappy amid such 
unexpectedly beautiful surroundings, and left them “to seek 
an environment more in keeping with my worldly nature.” 
She found it, but it “ was too much like an actual Hell to 
suit even me,” and she wandered on elsewhere. 

Her narrative is most interesting and of considerable 
length, but during the writing of it that “ Cutthroat Em- 
mons,” as she termed him, who is “as cruel as human suf- 
fering,” as she at another time described him, would at fre- 
quent intervals, and without any preliminary warning, or 
stopping of the writing, take possession—as it were—of the 
pencil, and cunningly continue her narrative in a manner 
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to suit himself. In all such instances “ Emmons” would, 
ere long, discover himself to Doctor Hunt, through the glar- 
ing incongruity of what he wrote, and the doctor would, in 
such cases, many times throw the pencil down in disgust 
and discouragement, despairing at even obtaining anything, 
through the writing, of a sufficiently compensatory charac- 
ter to justify its continuance. These incursions of interfer- 
ence by “Emmons,” interspersed at times by the vilest and 
most brutal personal abuse of the doctor, became so unbear- 
able and intolerable that he would, upon several occasions, 
have terminated the writing then and there, and was firmly 
determined upon doing so, but he was deterred from instant 
action by a desire to secure an opportunity of saying fare- 
well to “ Alice,” something which he regarded as being justly 
her due, as she had conducted herself in a strictly conscien- 
tious and thoroughly honorable manner, ever since the period 
of her early promise and had always expressed herself as be- 
ing as much chagrined and hurt as the doctor himself, by 
the utterly malignant course pursued by “ Emmons,” whom 
she claimed dominated her in our physical sense, since he 
would unexpectedly appear to her at such times of his in- 
terferences, and compel her to abdicate her own control 
and take possession himself. Although Doctor Hunt would 
be strong in his resolution to quit the writing permanently, 
when once he had secured the chance to say good-bye to 
“ Alice,” yet when it came, her almost pitiful pleadings to 
continue for her sake, and her sanguine assurances that “ Em- 
mons” would not again return, would cause his resolution to 
waver and he would consent to try “ just once more.” 

At other times his resolution to abandon the writing 
would be vacated by the appearance of “Emmons” in the 
form of an apologist, with an expression of his sorrow for 
what he had said and done previously, and all because, as he 
averred, the doctor had at one ¢ime informed him that he 
was “no gentleman,” and he would tender his promises to 
never again interfere. He made several of these apologies 
and promises, and after them, for a time, the writing, with 
Alice as the control, would proceed smoothly, when just as 
the writers began to entertain a hope that “ Emmons” had 
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at last kept his word, he would re-appear as malicious and vir- 
ulent as ever before, but patience finally ceased, with Hunt, to 
possess any virtue, and he made another attempt to have a 
final parting with Alice, which attempt, at her suggestion, 
resolved itself into a compromise that for three months there 
should be no further endeavor to write a single word, except 
that once each twenty-four hours Alice was to come and sim- 
ply write her signature in such a mutually agreed upon man- 
ner that its peculiarity would be known to herself and the 
doctor, alone. This arrangement was made in order to 
frustrate any attempt which “ Emmons” might make to act 
in her name, through an imitation of her ordinary signature. 
During this period of three months this plan was carefully 
observed, and although ‘“ Emmons” made several attempts 
to substitute himself, they were invariably exposed through 
his inability to write the signature of Alice in any but her 
usual style. This however, he was unaware of, but upon one 
occasion, near the close of the three months period, he was 
permitted to take the control, through curiosity, long enough 
to write “ My animosity is satisfied. I wish the writing the 
best of luck, and that you may become a good medium. I 
shall never trouble you again,’ to which Doctor Hunt made 
a suitable audible reply, and the matter rested there. At the 
termination of the three months compromise, upon October 
Ist, 1905, the writing was resumed in a hopeful way, though 
the doctor’s confidence in the promise of “ Emmons” was of 
the weakest kind. For the first time there appeared to be an 
opportunity to secure some compensatory information 
through the presentation of questions, for answer, which 
Doctor Hunt had long before carefully prepared in writing, 
but which, because of the “ Emmons”’ interferences, there 
had been no opportunity to present. Alice, upon being in- 
formed of the doctor’s desire, willingly consented to reply to 
all the questions which might be offered to the “ utmost of 
my ability,” and the same are now in process of being pre- 
sented and replied to by Alice, whose answers are of the in- 
tensest interest. ‘‘ Emmons” has remained quiescent, save 
upon one occasion, when there was good reason for suspect- 
ing him of a design to interfere, and upon two other occasions 
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when he prevented Alice from getting control at all, though 
he made no attempt to substitute himself. However, in an- 
ticipation of such an event occurring, Doctor Hunt has gone 
through the form of a “ good bye” with Alice, having ex- 
plained to her his inflexible resolution to abandon, for good, | 
all further attempt to continue the writing upon the very 
next effort by “ Emmons ” to interfere, a position which she 
most regretfully endorses, but with the assertion that “‘ Em- 
mons, when he realizes that you are fully determined to 
terminate the writing, if he interferes again, will never do so, 
as he has said himself that ‘this writing must go on,’ and he 
will not take the step that will cause its cessation.” It is to 
be hoped that such will prove to be the result, indeed, but 
judging by all past experience, little confidence can be placed 
in an “ Emmons” promise, and should he re-appear in any 
sort of an attempt at an interference with the free and un- 
trameled pursuit of the writing between Alice and himself, 
the doctor will at once abandon all further effort to continue 
the writing. He will tolerate in himself no further procras- 
tination or evasion, and is, for the first time, in a position be- 
yond the effect of restraining mental influences, having ar- 
ranged his farewell with Alice, to instantly terminate the 
writing for good should the necessity again present itself. 
Its abandonment will involve a bitter disappointment to Doc- 
tor Hunt, but the continued maintenance of his own self- 
respect demands that he shall inflexibly adhere to the resolu- 
tion he has formed, but in the event of his being called upon 
to carry his resolution into effect through the return of this 
malignant spirit degenerate, where can the language be found 
expressive enough, comprehensive enough, bitter enough, to 
use in denunciation of this “ Emmons,” whose only design 
has been to render futile this wondrous gift of direct communi- 
cation between the living and the so-called dead. Because of Doc- 
tor Hunt’s extreme reluctance to encounter the obloquy and 
villification of the chronic skeptic—and even the clergy stand 
aghast at the temerity of any attempt to prove the truth of 
their own teachings and their own pulpit theories—he has 
thus far refrained from confiding his truly remarkable expe- 
rience to any living person, save one, and that one a lady 
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friend. Such reticence surely precludes all evidence of any 
marked desire to render himself conspicuous, but he has 
forced himself to the conclusion that an issue of such tre- 
mendous human interest is not one which he can properly 
regard as a personal one, that the problem, “If a man die 
shall he live again?” a problem of all the world for countless 
ages; of many a mother weeping for her first born; of many 
a heart-broken father, mother, sister or brother, mourning 
for their loved ones gone before; and of many a coward loth 
to die, solved in the affirmative, is not solved for him alone, and 
its solution to be retained concealed in the recesses of his 
own brain. Hence this printed synopsis has been prepared— 
in lieu of a written letter—with the view of judiciously using 
it as an introductory means of securing the attention of one 
or more men of science, whose interest in matters of a psy- 
chical nature may induce them to wish to read and study the 
original MSS. or record of the happenings herein alluded to, 
and of which this recital, though somewhat extended, is but 
a brief “ synopsis.” 

“Truth is mighty and must prevail,” but Doctor Hunt 
asks in all sincerity, How? and yet it is as true as God reigns; 
as true as that the sun rises and sets; as true as that our 
earth revolves; that Doctor Hunt’s hand has been controlled 
by some unseen power, to write upon a great variety of 
topics with which he was himself personally absolutely un- 
familiar. This unseen power calls itself a Spirit of the Dead, 
and who, after searching investigation, shall say that it lies, 
or is mistaken? 

And again Doctor Hunt asks, How can this astounding 
knowledge which he possesses; how can the absolute truth, 
mighty as it is, which has been revealed to him, be trans- 
ferred to the comprehension of another? How? 


[In a letter dated May 17th, 1907, Dr. Babcock writes the 
following, which may be regarded as an appendix to what 
has been published above.—Editor. ] 


“ Because of the malicious action of the spirit “ Emmons ” 
in connection with the death of “ Wade Fogg ”—as the man- 
uscript shows in full—I voluntarily abandoned all further 
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effort upon or about March 13th, 1906. ‘I did not again 
make any attempt until January 3rd, 1907—-when I hoped to 
obtain the control of “ Alice” with “ Emmons” eliminated. 
“ Alice”’ ostensibly responded, but after enduring a most 
aggravating series of nightly obstructions to my effort to 
prove that the control was “ Alice ”—such as weak control, 
broken promises—constant postponements—and in fact all 
kinds of annoyances that could be devised with a plausible 
explanation, that would partly satisfy me and serve to keep 
me trying—altho always suspicious of the control—it finally 
developed that “ Emmons” had got in his work again—that 

he had alone engineered the thing from the beginning, as he 
- openly acknowledged it when his deceit was no longer pos- 
sible, and again when he overwhelmed me with abuse and 
vileness. Of course I again abandoned it all (upon Jan. 31st, 
1907) and so it has ended.” 


EDITORIAL. 
The Catholic Church and Psychic Research. 


The newspapers recently reported certain statements 
about the lecture of Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert which it is de- 
sirable to have set right. The following is an authentic ac- 
count of what Mr. Raupert did say, sent to me by. Mt. Rau- 
pert himself. It is also important to say that we are per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Raupert and know his personal 
views on the matters concerned. It is not necessary to go 
into details of what the papers said in misrepresentation of 
Mr. Raupert’s statements and views, except in one instance. 
The New York Times went to the trouble to seek information 
from Rome and reported by cable a denial of Mr. Raupert’s 
claim that he had the authority of the Pope. It was notice- 
able, however, that the Times denied nothing except that he 
had the authority to discuss “spirit photographs.” This 
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constructive limitation, without admitting what he did have 
authority to do, was calculated to leave the impression on the 
public that Mr. Raupert had no such authority to discuss 
any aspect of the question. The present statement of the 
matter was published in the Catholic News of May 25th, 1907, 
and was indorsed by Mr. Raupert in a letter to me stating 
that it contains “all the facts of the case.” I may also say 
that two other high authorities in the Catholic Church have, 
in personal letters to me, confirmed Mr. Raupert’s state- 
ments. 

The importance of this lies entirely in what it signifies 
regarding the interest of those who are in a position to in- 
fluence a large number of the human race. All of us know 
how slowly and conservatively the Catholic Church acts on 
all scientific questions, whether rightly or wrongly I am not 
implying in this statement, but only that the mere force of 
papal example in this matter will exercise a wide influence in 
demanding scientific attention to a subject which so many 
scientific men have ridiculed. 


Mr. Raupert’s Lecture Misrepresented. 


“It is hardly necessary to state that the reports contained 
in the daily papers, respecting Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert and 
his lectures are, for the most part, gross mispresentations. 
Mr. Raupert, while a member of the Anglican Church, came 
in touch with psychical phenomena a good many years ago, 
when unique and exceptional opportunities of studying the 
subject presented themselves to him. As a result of these 
long continued studies, he came to conclusions which have 
since been confirmed by high scientific authorities in all 
parts of the world. What these conclusions are has been 
very explicitly set forth in his well known work, ‘ Modern 
Spiritism, a Critical Examination of Its Phenomena, Charac- 
ter and Teaching in the Light of the Known Facts.’ 

“The best informed among psychical researchers have, 
as is well known, given it as their convictions—arrived at 
after many years of painstaking investigation—that the much 
disputed phenomena are in many instances objective in char- 
acter and are governed by extraneous intelligences. Among 
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these researchers are men possessing an European reputa- 
tion, such as Sir William Crookes, Profs. Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. Barrett, etc. Quite recently 
Profs. Richet, of Paris, and Lombroso, of Italy, have joined 
their ranks. Some of these scientists have accepted the spir- 
itistic theory in the narrower sense, that is, that the com- 
municating intelligences are really the spirits of the dead, 
and that they are making the communications received the 
basis of a new system of Christian thought and philosophy. 

“Mr. Raupert’s studies have led him to the conclusion 
that this latter position is built up on a one-sided aspect of 
the matter, and that it cannot be maintained when all the 
facs at present known to us are taken into consideration. He 
is convinced, not only on the ground of his own observations, 
but on that of valuable documentary evidence, which, in the 
course of years has come into his possession, that a grave 
moral and physical danger lurks behind these psychical phe- 
nomena. 

“In view of the rapid growth of spiritistic practices and 
doctrines, Mr. Raupert was invited some years ago by the 
late Cardinal Vaughan to lay his facts and views before the 
clergy of the Archdiocese of Westminster and the students 
of the ecclesiastical seminaries, so that they might be put in 
possession of that full and accurate knowledge of the subject 
which circumstances demanded. Mr. Raupert delivered lec- 
tures at different centres of theological education in England. 

“When in Rome last year in connection with a chari- 
table work in which he is deeply interested, Mr. Raupert 
happened to have a private audience with the Holy Father 
the day on which he was announced to deliver a lecture 
to the students of the English College. The Holy Father 
hearing about this, and a projected visit to the English speak- 
ing world being decided upon, he pointed out to him the 
opportunities thus offered of communicating the results of 
his researches to the Catholic clergy and students in the 
various countries to be visited, also urging the translation 
of his books into other languages. 

“ After lecturing in Australia, Mr. Raupert was invited, 
on his arrival in New York, to visit the diocesan seminary 
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and to tell the students all he knew of the subject and the 
present state of the controversy concerning it. He was also 
invited to deliver a lecture in New York to a mixed audi- 
ence, composed, as he was told, of members of a private 
Catholic association. There was clearly, in the case of such 
a private gathering, no call for the presence of reporters and 
they were not admitted. Accounts, however, of what was 
supposed to have been said at this lecture, found their way 
into the daily papers, resulting in gross misrepresentation 
and in totally false impressions being left on the public mind. 

“Catholic readers, however, should form no misconcep- 
tions on this subject. Mr. Raupert’s views are too well 
known, both from his public writings, and from his lectures, 
to leave any doubt in any mind as to his attitude in the mat- 
ter. It is hoped on a future occasion the substance of the 
lectures which he has delivered, may be given, from which 
it will be seen that his conclusions are quite in keeping with 
the uniform teachings of the Catholic Church, which, while 
admitting the reality of spiritistic phenomena, forbids her 
members to take any part in their production.” 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Psychic Riddle. By Isaac K. Funx, D. D., UL. D., &e. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1907. 


In this little book, Dr. Funk has gathered together a number 
of psychic experiences of all kinds, combined in the oddest of 
fashions, and interspersed with religious and other ideas of the 
author. I do not mean by this to insinuate that Dr. Funk’s book 
is anything but a very useful contribution to the subject; and it 
should be of much use in one way and another by soliciting the 
public’s interest in the problem; by inviting them to join the A. 
S. P. R., by calling the attention of the press to the importance 
of the subject—in these ways the book is to be commended, and 
it may be said that parts of the book are fascinating reading. 
The chief drawback to the book is its lack of stability, .or of 
solidity, if I may so express it,—in that it reads more like magazine 
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or newspaper material than the work of a scientific man and seri- 
ous investigator. Still, that might be an advantage, after all, 
when the wider public is to be reached, since they do not seem to 
pay the attention to the more serious and heavier books which 
their scientific character would seem to demand and warrant. I 
turn, then, to a résumé of the book’s contents. 

The first two chapters of the book are devoted to general con- 
siderations and discussions of the evidence for the occurrence of 
psychic phenomena; answers to objections, and a number of rea- 
sons given why the subject should be investigated by scientific 
men—which arguments are pretty well known to the readers of 
this Journal. The next chapter—‘* Communications purporting 
to come from Dr. Richard Hodgson” should also be well known 
to all those who have followed the three articles on communica- 
tions from Dr. Hodgson in the Journal—this chapter being de- 
voted largely to a study of the same class of phenomena, reprints 
from the Journal Reports, etc. By far the most important chap- 
ter in the book is that devoted to “ The Phenomena Known as 
Independent Voices ’’—this being an account of a number of 
séances with Mrs. Emily S. French, of Rochester, N. Y. In this 
chapter Dr. Funk describes a number of séances in which a loud, 
masculine voice spoke—apparently coming out of the air—when 
it would have been practically impossible, he asserts, for the 
medium to have produced the voice by any fraudulent means. 
The reports of these séances certainly make strange reading; yet, 
tho great care seems to have been exercised, they do not, for 
some reason, seem to carry conviction to the reader. Various 
possibilities seem to suggest themselves,—of such a nature as to 
render fraud at least conceivable. Thus, the author puts too 
much stress on the moral qualities of the medium, and too little 
upon the actual “tests” employed. Hence he slights the phy- 
sical possibilities of the case—and it is only the physical possibilities 
we must take into account when considering the séances of pro- 
fessional mediums. 

More convincing, to my mind, is the case of Mrs. Blake, re- 
ported by Dr. Funk, with statements and reports by Dr. Hyslop 
and Mr. David P. Abbott—whose critical attitude should be ap- 
parent to all those who have followed his excellent articles on 
slate-writing, which have been running through several issues of 
the Journal. The phenomena reported deserve the attention of 
all students of psychic problems. 

The next chapter contains some accounts of clairvoyant, tel- 
epathic, and spiritistic phenomena of a miscellaneous character, 
including one very good and well recorded account of a reciprocal 
character, in which a physician, after falling into a state closely 
allied to trance, appears to a friend at a great distance, being seen 
and recognized by him,—at the same time that he himself saw 
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his friend in his natural surroundings, and what he was doing. 
The two men’s letters, stating their respective experiences, 
crossed in the mails. 

The last chapter deals with “ Some things that seem proven 
and some things that seem not proven,” and contains a very in- 
structive account of Dr. Funk’s experience in attempting to 
identify a “ spirit,” which alternately affirmed and denied it had 
communicated through certain mediums, on certain occasions, 
and gave other contradictory evidence of an amusing nature. 
Dr. J. M. Peebles also reported (Appendix B.) a case coming 
under his own observation of very like nature. Other Appen- 
dices give résumés of Dr. Hyslop’s recent experiments; Prof. 
Lombroro’s conversion to spiritism, and a letter of Camille 
Flammarion, stating his continued belief in the supernormal. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHICAL CLUB. 


There has recently been founded in England an “ Inter- 
national Club for Psychical Research,” the object of which is to 
consolidate the efforts of various workers in psychical research 
throughout the civilized world, and to study the “ psychical, 
spiritistic and spiritual interests of society.” It is proposed that 
lectures be given regularly, and a bulletin of the proceedings 
published, also regularly. Up to the end of this year, the fees 
are to be five dollars entrance fee, and five dollars per annum; 
after this year, ten dollars per annum. Details of the Club can 
be obtained by all desirous of joining, by writing to the Editor: 
The Annals of Psychical Science, 110 St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
W. C., England. 

Most assuredly, we wish our co-workers every success in 
their undertaking, and can only hope that their enterprise may 
prove all and more than its founders hope. Much will depend 
upon the spirit in which the investigations are carried on; since 
support from eminent men can hardly be expected if a dignified 
and cautious attitude be not maintained. We shall look for their 
publications and the results of their work with keen interest. 


H. C. 


| 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the Treasurer’s Report for the quarter be- 
ginning March 4th and ending June 4th: 


Receipts. 
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Publications 
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Stamps 

Printing 

Letter Files and Indexes 
Sundries 


The grants made to the Secretary of the Society amount to 
$5,800, and only $5,400 of this sum have been drawn out. The 
total expenses for the three quarters from September last have 
been $5.789.77, the difference between this and the amount 
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the expenses. 

The following shows the comparison between Receipts from 
membership and sales of publications, and Expenses: 
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Receipts from sale of publications 
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These facts show clearly the need of a largely increased mem- 
bership or an endowment. The work has already reached a 
point where it would require $20,000 a year to provide for it. 
No attention can be paid to the investigations necessary until the 
funds have been obtained. 
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